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"People sav graffiti is ugly, irresponsible and childish... 



but that's only if it's done properly 


u 


BANK WALL AND PIECE. 



ARTIST STATEMENT 

"No fiction, no myths, no lies, no tangled webs - this is how Irie imagined 
her homeland. Because homeland is one of the magical fantasy words like 
unicorn and soul and infinity that have now passed into language" 

ZADIE SMITH, WHITE TEETH. 



The motivation for Unsanctioned comes 
from my position as an immigrant living in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. I feel as if 
I exist in an 'betwixt and between' state, 
hovering between belonging and being an 
alien. I identify my situation with a quote 
from William Glasser (William Glasser 
Quotes [sa]) who explains "we are driven 
by five genetic needs: survival, love and 
belonging, power, freedom, and fun". David 
Lowenthal (1985:41) adds a further layer 
when he writes that: "the past is integral 
to our sense of identity... [The] ability to 
recall and identify with our own past gives 
existence meaning, purpose, and value". 
My lack of common understanding or 
shared history, both politically and socially, 
stirs in me a sense of displacement, 
marginality and not belonging; as a result 
I identify with the notion of inhabiting a 
'liminal' 1 or'in-between space'. 


In Unsanctioned, I present my alternative 
view of the city of Johannesburg, 
especially the CBD, which has inspired 
and empowered me to express my liminal 
identity with an 'ever-changing' cast of 
characters with whom I have shared 
these ephemeral moments. It has given 
me the opportunity to engage playfully and 
inventively with urban dwellers, which has 
afforded me the potential for transformation 
and construction of a new experiential 
engagement within the city. 

As an immigrant from the United Kingdom I 
engage with the melting pot that constitutes 
Johannesburg's liminal public spaces that 
are beyond its shopping malls and gated 
communities. I place my unsanctioned 
interventions on the city's 'physical 
thresholds' a threshold is a liminal space 
in itself; and the crossing of this threshold 
is also a liminal act. Psychologists (liminal 


art [sa]) call 'liminal space' a place where 
boundaries dissolve a little and we stand on 
the threshold, getting ready to move across 
the limits of what we were, into what we 
are to be. I use these physical threshold 
spaces because of the unique behavioural 
opportunities they present: my actions in 
these spaces are widely tolerated as they 
are not perceived by others as lasting and 
dangerous. 

I 'repurpose' 2 these physical 'thresholds' 
that are 'non-places' 3 in to places by 
personalising, customising, 'subverting', 4 
by sharing my ceramic interventions, which 
are informed by imagery and symbols from 
my own cultural heritage. And thereby 
generating a culturally hybrid 'third space' 5 
with the urban dweller: an intermingling 
of space, my intervention and the urban 
participant. 
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1. Liminality 

The term liminality was first introduced as a concept in 1909 by the ethnologist van Gennep in his fundamental work, Les Rites de Passage originally written in 1909. This was 
then expounded upon by the anthropologist Turner, and the terms 'liminal' and 'liminality' have more recently broadened to describe political and cultural change (Thomassen 
2009:51). In his book, van Gennep (1960:69,175,177) defines rites of passage as "rites" that accompany every change of place, state, social position or certain points in age. 

Rites of passage mark specific moments in a person's life where a transition takes place, either as an individual, social group or nation that one is a part of. Universally the most 
recognised, celebrated and highly ritualised rites of passage are those marking birth, puberty, marriage and death. He further explains that rites of passage are not only present 
at these moments but may accompany any change from one state to another. He also stresses that these moments of transition are enveloped in ceremonies and rituals whose 
structure clearly marks them as rites of passage. 

When Turner (1967:81) borrowed and expanded upon van Gennep's concept of liminality, he placed greater significance upon the transitional or liminal phase, introducing it, as 
described above, as a space of transformation where the human being is between past and future identities and anything can happen. Turner (2009:166-178) lays down the idea of 
liminality in terms of ritual behaviour where two things are accomplished: firstly, those undergoing the ritual become nothing temporarily and are placed into a state where they 
are extremely vulnerable and are open to change; secondly, during the liminal phase, persons are inscribed with their new identities and initiated into their new powers. Within 
each of the three phases of separation, transition and re-incorporation there is the creation of experiences of space and time that are different from normative everyday reality. 
Therefore Turner sees a rite of passage as a situation where there is a different structure from the one we know, and he characterises the liminal phase by this 'anti-structure' 
(Turner 2009: 95). 

From this liminal phase. Turner (2009:96) observes a form of human interrelatedness emerging that is opposed to the given hierarchical social structure and order. He terms 
this 'communitas', and he defines it as a form of social behaviour that surfaces during the liminal phase of a rite of passage which pertains to a group of people, and a social 
need that is necessary for society at large to function cohesively and in certain situations to survive. According to Turner (2009:96) 'communitas' often arises spontaneously 
within a moment, situation or phase in life where there is a need for people to be or work together. When this happens, the boundaries between different segmented social 
positions evaporate, leading to a heightened sense of solidarity, equality, wellbeing and belonging, thereby highlighting the hypocrisy of the hierarchical social structure that is 
the normative everyday reality. Turner (2009:97) concludes that society needs models of human interrelatedness - needs 'communitas': it is a "matter of giving recognition to an 
essential and generic human bond, without which there would be no society". 

2. I use the sense of 'repurpose' as applied by Justin Armstrong (2005:1): "street art is not about taking space; it is about repurposing space... rather it is about making space for an 
understanding of the way that street art and similar forms of cultural resistance influence [my] interactions with the visual environment". 

3. A hypothesis advanced by Marc Auge is that "If a space can be defined as relational, historical and concerned with identity, then a space which cannot be defined as relational, 
or historical, or concerned with identity, will be a non-place" (O'Beirne 2006:38-50). Spaces that you pass through examples of non-places include airports, supermarkets, hotel 
rooms, and highways these non-places form the physical thresholds that I chose to intervene with. 

4. My "unsanctioned artwork has an aura of potential subversiveness in contrast to the 'responsibly' sanctioned work carefully selected for public consumption" (Notaro 2010:19). I 
apply this definition of subversiveness to my artworks as they are inserted into the urban fabric of the city, without asking for permission and with no consideration for by-laws or 
other urban rules and regulations. 

5. Homi Bhabha has defined a 'third space' as a space of hybridity that is liminal. It is not a position of identity in itself, but identification, a process of identifying with and through 
another object, and this is an object of otherness. Bhabha contends that it can "enable other positions to emerge. This third space displaces the histories that constitute it, and 
sets up new structures of authority, new political initiatives" (Rutherford 1990:211). 
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IF YOU GO DOWN TO THE WOODS TODAY (December 2011) 
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IF YOU GO DOWN TO THE WOODS TODAY 


"Little Terry got a gun, he got from the store, 

He bought it with the money he got from his chores, 

He robbed candy shop told her lay down on the floor, 

Put the cookies in his bag took the pennies out the drawer. 

Little Kalil got a gun he got from the rebels, 

To kill the infidels and American devils, 

A bomb on his waist, 

A mask on his face, 

Prays five times a day. 

And listens to Heavy Metal. 

Little Alex got a gun he took from his dad. 

That he snuck into school in his black book bag, 

His black nail polish, black boots and black hair, 

He's gonna blow away the bully that just pushed his ass" 

LUPE FIASCO, LITTLE WEAPON 2007. 
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Intervention 1: If You Go Down To The Woods Today (December 

2011). Ceramic plates and found objects placed on the corner of 

Berea Street and Fox Street, opposite the old Jewel City, on the 

underside of Joe Slovo off-ramp. 

Inspiration 

• The motivation behind this intervention was the open call by 
the Immigrant Movement International for submissions for 
actions which were to take place on December 18,2011 - a day 
that was designated by the United Nations as 'International 
Migrants Day' in recognition of the concept of transnational 
migrants being a 'global class'; united across continents and 
cultures by common political and social conditions, as well 

as by the human experience of being a migrant. By engaging 
participants across the globe in a UN-endorsed project, 
the organisers hoped to promote an understanding of the 
specificity of local migration and political issues. By presenting 
an interactive map of the world the website enabled users to 
trackthese actions as they happened in real time across the 
globe with a description of each action. 

• Through my desire to interact with the city I construct a vision 
of my personal culture by layering and juxtaposing eclectic 
objects in this particular space. Many migrants pass through 
this space daily to access the city and my intention is to 
produce an encounter between these moving people and my 
unsanctioned work I challenge the visual narrative layers of 
the city with these immobile artefacts. Words and images are 
made solid for an ephemeral moment, turning a 'non place' into 
a 'place', by creating an engagement between the intervention, 
the street and the viewer, to illuminate a marginal space and 
introduce an element of surprise to those who notice. 

Space 

• Bridges form some of the busiest thresholds in the city and can 
be used as sites for relatively uncontrolled encounters with 
strangers. The top side of the bridge where this intervention 
was placed forms an arterial network of roads which brings 
people in and out of the city on a daily basis. The underside 
serves to connect the flow of urban dwellers, who pass through 




































this area on foot to the city. Many of these 
immigrants live on the outskirts of the city 
where rent is more affordable. The distinctive 
thing about social encounters on this major 
threshold is their frequency and intensity. 
When strangers have to negotiate the road 
on both sides of the bridge they are at times 
unexpectedly forced into close proximity, 
increasing bodily intimacy, exposure and thus, 
tension. By placing my intervention in this 
space, my aim was to "create one layer of 
meaning: one definition of space, one visual 
marker" (Waclawek 2011:158) therefore it 
is an ideal setting for my intervention and 
my attempt to allow a hybrid 'third space' to 
emerge. 

• I also chose this bridge, is because it is near 
centre called 'Arts on Main'which generates 
diverse powers and energy through its recent 
re-appropriation as a cultural hub in a formerly 
derelict area of Johannesburg. Johannesburg 
has seen the transformation and regeneration 
of several areas like this, which for years, due 
to urban decay and crime, were declared no- 
go zones. 

• As Achille Mbembe (2008:54) observes, 
Johannesburg is undergoing a massive spatial 


reconstruction that is not unlike the one that 
occurred under apartheid in the CBD. Blocks 
of dilapidated and worn out structures are 
now competing with Government-sponsored 
building projects, and the city space is both a 
product and commodity. This zone is regulated 
bythe Maboneng precinct to serve its 
regenerated community. 

• This new regenerated enclave and the existing 
communities, street level economies and flow 
of urban dwellers, who pass through it daily 

to earn a living, provided me with a perfect 
opportunity for maximum exposure of my 
intervention. 

Objects 

• I incorporate found and slip-cast ceramic 
objects consisting mainly of a mixture of small 
and large ceramic plates. Most of the found 
objects (plates) I purchased from charity and 
antique shops and are chosen because of 
their historical context and the domestic and 
utilitarian associations that emphasise their 
own narratives. 

• Many of the plates have some crazed or very 
thin glazing giving them a rough surface; some 
are cracked, chipped, orthe gold lustre worn 


from the edges. These defects are viewed as 
flaws which devalue the objects, yet I view 
them as evidence of its history and have 
grown to appreciate these imperfections 
which allude to the objects previous life: it has 
had a previous life, where it has been used 
and handled: it already has a history. 

• For me this evidence of use enhances a piece 
and when I re-work the ready-made plates I 
acknowledge this and try to draw attention to 
these marks, chips or cracks. If it is on the rim 
of a plate I fill it with lustre so that it becomes 
quite obvious. Crazed glaze and dirty cracks 
often fuse in the kiln yielding unexpected 
results within the glaze - a bloom of grey or 
pink on a plate or bowl uncovers their history. 

• I embellish the plates with words by which I 
explore issues of my culture and transience. 
The words are typeset in the style used in 
old circus posters which is visually powerful, 
catching the eye of passers-by and also 
indicating the duality of make believe and 
reality. 

• The circus was a hugely popular form of 
affordable entertainment providing great 
spectacles: recreations of battle scenes and 
mythical tales, exotic animals and clowns 
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performing complex tricks: the audience made 
up largely of thrilled children. This references 
the sense of make-believe that I am interested 
in alluding to. 

I embellish these plates further by using visual 
imagery of childhood role-play juxtaposed with 
world situations. For the images of idealised 
childhood I use black decal silhouettes, 
which were widely used by travellers and 
immigrants, before the camera was invented, 
to send mementos of themselves home to 
loved ones. What drew me to this art form 
was the ability of the silhouettes to capture 
the essence of the subject with a minimum 
of detail, and yet still portray them and their 
history in a powerful manner. 

The black silhouette images are comprised of 
children playing in the forest and the people 
they might come across, including musicians, 
gypsies and travellers. Specifically connoting 
the nostalgia, kitsch and stereotypical notions 
of idealised childhood. Some of the images 
consist of half human half animal imagery; 
an anthropomorphism or personification 
which is the attribution of human form or 
other characteristics to anything other 
than a human being. This form of imagery, 
used as a means of storytelling, has ancient 
roots in most cultures, including stories like 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland (1865) by 
Lewis Carroll; The Adventures of Pinocchio 
(1883) by Carlo Collodi and The Jungle Book 
(1894) by Rudyard Kipling, which all employ 
anthropomorphic elements. In this intervention 
anthropomorphised animals can stand ortalk 
like humans; these are liminal beings caught 
between the two natures. I use various images 
of tanks, guns, helicopters and my personal 
favourite hand grenades. These all represent 


the weaponry and are therefore a narrative 
for the realities of war. These visual narratives 
of make-believe and reality - the dreams, 
desires, and nightmares are juxtaposing next 
to each other. 

• In addition I layer coloured commercially 
bought decal images of flowers which are 
very large compared with the black silhouette 
images. This creates a deeper sense of a 
make- believe world. 

• These associations are subverted even more 
with the inclusion of words from the Hip Hop/ 
Rap song Little Weapons (2007), written and 
performed by Lupe Fiasco, which reflects the 
social effects, worldwide, of gun-use by young 
people. The creation of the term hip hop is 
often credited to Keith Cowboy, a rapper with 
Grandmaster Flash and the Furious Five. It is 
believed that Cowboy created the term while 
teasing a friend who had just joined the U.S. 
Army, by scat singing the words "hip/hop/ 
hip/hop in a way that mimicked the rhythmic 
cadence of soldiers marching" (Hip Hop Music 
[sa]). The analogy to the history of Hip Hop 
music seems very pertinent to this intervention 
about the use of guns in young people's hands. 

• I printed a copy of the Migrant Manifest taken 
from the Immigrant Movement International 
website and pasted on to the bridge next to 
this intervention. 

Reaction 

• This particular installation has received some 
public recognition due to a photographic 
project in the Maboneng precinct. A company 
called the / was shot Foundation (NGO) 
provides photographic training to homeless 
street children who are then encouraged 

to apply their "newly developed skills 


and generate an income" (I Was Shot In 
Joburg [sp]: [sa]). They produce a range of 
photographic images transferred to canvas, 
that are taken in and around the Maboneng 
precinct entitled Jo'burg on Monday 
afternoons 2012®. One of these is an image of 
If You go Down to the Woods Today (December 
2011) which can be purchased from a studio/ 
store in Arts on Main or from their internet site 
(iwasshot.com). 

• A Sunday neighbourhood market, called The 
Market on Main, is held every week where 
it attracts many visitors to the Maboneng 
Precinct. One of the main attractions are the 
pictures that visitors take, especially 'selfies', 
in front of the street art and especially in front 
of this intervention. A 'selfie' is a photograph 
taken by one self, usually with a smartphone 
or webcam and uploaded to a social media 
websites associated with social networking 
and photo sharing services such as Twitter, 
Facebook, Instagram, and Snapchat, to name 
a few. The photographs are commonly posted, 
sent and then re-blogged to reach a worldwide 
audience. 
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WE ARE ALL MIGRANTS 


"I am in between. Trying to write to be 
understood by those who matter to me, yet also 
trying to push my mind with ideas beyond the 
everyday. It is another borderland I inhabit. Not 
quite here nor there. On good days I feel I am a 
bridge. On bad days I just feel alone" 

SERGIO TR0NC0S0, CROSSING BORDERS: PERSONAL ESSAYS. 
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Intervention 2: We Are All Migrants (2012). Ceramic clouds and 
angels placed at the corner of Berea Street and Fox Street, 
opposite the old Jewel City, under the Joe Slovo Bridge off ramp - 
This is a further development of the original If You Go Down To The 
Woods Today (2011) intervention. 

Inspiration 

• Forthe second call for action on Decemberthe 18th 2012,1 
revisited the bridge opposite the old Jewel City, where I had 
initiated the previous intervention. It was still there - some of 
the pieces were missing, but it was relatively undamaged. I 
decided to repair and add to the remains of the intervention 
to construct a monument to commemorate the immigrants of 
Johannesburg that pass through this space constantly. 

• I intended to draw attention to Ban Ki-moon's sentiment 
"Let us make migration work for the benefit of migrants and 
countries alike. We owe this to the millions of migrants who, 
through their courage, vitality and dreams, help make our 
societies more prosperous, resilient and diverse .... Migration 
is an expression of the human aspiration for dignity, safety and 
a better future. It is part of the social fabric, part of our very 
make-up as a human family" (Ki-moon [sa]:1). 

Space 

• I chose this space (as discussed above) because it forms the 
threshold of a bridge and frames an interface between two 
different spatial, perceptual and social realms. In this setting 
the intervention "holds a particular position in the context of 
the city to emphasise the functionally private reality of public 
spaces" (Waclawek 2011:123). This is due to the presence 

of 24 hour security guards and the security cameras in the 
Maboneng Precinct which highlights the issues of safety, 
security and movement within contemporary Johannesburg. 

As Mbembe (2008:54) notes "City space is both a product and 
a commodity", and the controls introduced into this area affirm 
that this is a contested space. 
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Objects 

• My intervention consists of slip cast white 
ceramic clouds; I used the symbol of white 
clouds to represent the passage of time and 
space: clouds represent magical forces of 
nature as they constantly move, change and 
transform overtime. This seemed appropriate 
to celebrate the movement of migrants and 
immigrants. 

• On the clouds I placed the text in black 
ceramic decal letters "we are all migrants" 
and "we are immigrants". The definition of 
a migrant is a person who moves from one 
place to another in order to find work or better 
living conditions. This seems very significant in 
South Africa, a place where many people from 
all over Africa have congregated in search of a 
better life, or to escape violent and tyrannous 
regimes. 

• I placed black ceramic cherubs or angels, 
sitting in various positions on top of the white 
fluffy clouds: they are praying, blowing kisses, 
hiding their eyes, ears and mouths (hear no 



evil, see no evil, speak no evil), some with 
small silver-lustred guns attheir side. In my 
mind the angels are metaphors for migrants 
and immigrants: where do they belong? Where 
have they flown or floated from? Where are 
they going? How many borders have they 
crossed? Where are these borders, and how 
many miles have they travelled? 

• Cherubims or angels are often found in 
gardens as statuary, romantic, religious 
art and kitsch knick-knacks used for home 
decor. Many interpretations suggest that the 
Cherubim is a symbol of duality because they 
stand between the two worlds of heaven and 
earth as guardians of God's glory and are 
freely able to pass from one realm to the other. 

Reaction 

• The day before the planned intervention, I 
primed the wall on the underside of the bridge. 
Since the last installation the flyover had been 
repainted, and each bridge bent had been 
painted with the letters of the Maboneng 
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Precinct. Interestingly, they had carefully 
painted around my previous intervention. 

The street art in the area had increased 
substantially since my first installation much 
of it has been commissioned, by the property 
development company behind the Maboneng 
Precinct, to help regenerate the area. I was 
approached by one of the security staff who 
asked what I was doing. I explained that I was 
adding to the existing intervention and was 
immediately told to stop and referred to the 
manager of the precinct. I pointed out that 
the overpass is not owned by the precinct 
and it was therefore not within the precinct's 
jurisdiction to prevent me from adding to the 
space. 

The painting ofthe bridge by the precinct 
was as much an intervention as my own, and 
the act of painting the bridge did not give 
them control ofthe space. I explained to the 
precinct manager what I proposed to do, that 
I would repaint any mess that I made on the 
newly-painted wall, and that I would also re- 














grout the older pieces and replace some of the 
ones that had been stolen or damaged. 

He pointed out that my installation would not 
still be there if it were not for the protection 
of the security guards and the surveillance 
cameras in the precinct - that the vagrants' 
would have taken them long ago; that the 
precinct did not own the space but because 
they maintained and helped 'preserve' the 
area, they had a vested interest in what was 
taking place in it. 

The day arrived to initiate my street 
intervention, We Are All Migrants (2012), and, 
unexpectedly the 'Red Ants' also arrived; 
the city council employees, dressed in red 
overalls and armed with crowbars, who 
demolish informal settlements at the order 
of the Sheriff of the Court. The 'Red Ants' 
evicted the squatters who had moved into an 
abandoned building fifty meters away from the 
bridge where I placed the intervention. They 
destroyed the squatters' makeshift homes, 
removed all their belongings: beds, cooking 
utensils, clothes and placed them on the side 
of the road. 

The effect that this situation unfolding around 
me had while I put up the intervention, 
made me very uncomfortable. I found it 
difficult/traumatic to observe the eviction of 
these displaced families and the resulting 
pandemonium, I left the site early out of 
respect for its inhabitants. During this incident 
I was confronted with their dire need for 
safe space, which rendered my intervention 
secondary in comparison. By inhabiting the 
space, they too had transformed it somewhat 
into a place. When I returned home I decided 
that the imagery of the Red Ants at work 
represented 'the contemporary immigrant' 


very well and highlighted the difficulties they 
face in Johannesburg. I posted these images 
on the I M International's website; this was 
once again done in real time across the globe, 
by presenting an interactive map of the world 
with a description of each action. I decided to 
post the images of my intervention We Are All 
Migrants (2012), at a later date. 

• When I returned to finish my installation, the 
former inhabitants of the building had moved 
all their goods underthe bridge and many 
families spent more than one night there. 

Young children were coming home from school 
to attend to their home work while sitting 
under the bridge. They were allowed to use 
the precinct's washing and toilet facilities 
until they could be re-housed, this took up to 
three weeks and longer for some families. The 
space was dry and safe due to the precinct's 
surveillance cameras and security patrols, and 
it was momentarily reactivated for a function 
other than the management of property. 

• While I was putting the remaining street 
intervention up, I was approached by a young 
man called Bheki who conducted walking 
tours in the area. (Interestingly he had just 
started street 'art tours' which were proving 
very popular). He mentioned that he always 
stopped at the intervention because his clients 
were very interested in the street art in the 
area, and were always asking who the artist 
of this particular work was, claiming that 
they were very drawn to the words printed 

on the plates. He stated that numerous 
journalists had approached him asking for 
the name of the artist and wanting to write 
about it. He asked me to email him explaining 
my inspiration behind the work so that he 
could explain it to his clients I have viewed 


this intervention on multiple blog sites. Bheki 
seems to have become the neighbourhood's 
accidental steward of local street art. 

• The reaction to this intervention highlights 
the varied forces of urban planning and its 
repurposing of public space in the Maboneng 
Precinct-which ironically, is something that I 
was trying to achieve. 
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THE SHACK 


"The human race is the most stupid and unfair 
kind of race. A lot of the runners don't even get 
decent sneakers or clean drinking water" 

BANKSY, CUT IT OUT. 
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Intervention 3: The Shack (2012) 

Shopping For Democracy (2012), Porcelain vase placed under the 

off ramp on Civet Street. 

Inspiration 

• Artist, St. John Fuller, mentioned to me that he had created a 
shack and that he wanted to place it, unsolicited, in a public 
space. The shack incorporated a bed and chair and was 
decorated with old posters collected after President Zuma's 
last election campaign. Part of Zuma's last campaign promise 
was delivery of public services. I asked Fuller if I could include 
a ceramic vase, which I had created: I had been looking for the 
right space to place it, this seemed a perfect pairing. 

• The intervention highlights shack settlements. These are 
the poor people's answer to a lack of affordable housing, 
especially in cities. Many people move to the cities from rural 
areas to seek work, tertiary education, and health care. One 
in six of all South African households live in shacks and the 
number is increasing. Shack communities are often referred 
to as 'informal', or 'temporary', yet these communities are not 
temporary and many people live in this situation for over five 
years, and a quarter have lived in them for up to eleven years. 
City officials deem this form of habitation 'unsuitable' and as 
such they are refused basic services and prevented from taking 
their place in the city 

• This installation serves as my expression and response to a 
marginalised everyday liminal space in Johannesburg. This 
intervention "emphasizes the contested nature of home, or 
homely spaces in Johannesburg's liminal zones" (Buys & 

Farber 2011:6). 

• This space allowed me a playful, symbolic interaction and 
resistance within these city spaces, yet it also gave rise 
to commentary on the plight of the informal inhabitants 
living in the area. The contested space refers to "this battle 
between commodities and dreams, necropolis and utopia that 
demonstrate the potential of the city as a symbolic arena of 
power struggle" (Appel 2006: [sp]). There have been many 
service delivery protests in South Africa due to "dissatisfaction 
with the delivery of basic municipal services such as running 




































water, sanitation and electricity, especially in 
informal settlements. Unemployment (officially 
at around 23%), high levels of poverty, poor 
infrastructure, and the lack of houses add to 
the growing dissatisfaction in these and other 
poor communities" (Burger 2009:1), this comes 
in the wake of political promises made by 
Zuma during his election campaign. 

Space 

• The bridge forms part of an overpass and the 
underside is very large with big leafy trees 
making it feel calmer and saferthan some of 
the other occupied bridges in the CBD This 
serves the juxtaposition of this leafy enclave 
against the people who inhabit it, and their 
dire need for homes and services, along with 
the top of the bridge that supports commuters 
entering the city in the morning and leaving 
again in the evening: serving Johannesburg's 
economy. 

• The surrounding area supports many small 
flourishing formal businesses, so this space is 
'betwixt and between' economic institutions 
and informal dwellings and could, therefore, 
be classed as liminal. As Zukin (1991:222- 
240) states, this liminal space is ambiguous 
and ambivalent - it slips between the global 
market and local place, between public use 
and private value, between work and home, 
between commerce and culture. 

Objects 

• This porcelain vase was placed at the 
entrance on the outside of the shack, so it was 
in full view. It was a found ceramic Chinese 
porcelain vase and I chose it because of the 
historical value placed upon Chinese porcelain 
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in the 17th century, thus it symbolizes opulence 
and aspirational wealth. 

I selected the vase, because the way it is 
described is linked to the human form, foot, 
body, shoulder, neck and lastly the lip. For me 
this becomes symbolic of the human beings in 
this environment. 

The vase was then placed onto a slip- 
cast ceramic box base, reminiscent of an 
ancient Greek and later Roman monument to 
commemorate a victory over one's foes. 

The base was covered with gold lustre which 
traditionally symbolizes power, strength, 
wealth, warmth, happiness, love, hope, 
optimism, intelligence, justice, balance, 
perfection, summer, harvest and the sun 
(Tresidder 2003:66,230,306). On top of the 
gold lustre, black ceramic decal letters spelt 
out 'shopping for democracy', which refers 
to the sale of weapons from China to the 
African continent. As Erin Conway-Smith 
(2012:2) reported, the growing number of 
small arms coming from China to Africa is 
very worrying. Once on the continent, cheap 
assault weapons and ammunition easily end 
up in the hands of mutinous factions, militia 
groups, rebel armies or repressive regimes, 
that fuel wars and abuse human rights. Human 
rights groups estimate that there are 300,000 
child soldiers worldwide. The problem is 
worsening especially in Africa, as the nature 
of conflict itself changes. I further layered the 
vase with decal images of sweets, as they 
symbolize temptation and refer to children 
and innocence. Finally I added a decal of a 
shopping trolley filled with weapons, along 
with more gold lustre. 
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Reaction 

• It was the middle of winter that we erected 
The Shack (2012), and occupants were trying 
to keep warm in front of burning fires using 
anything they could get their hands on in an 
attempt to stay warm. Having no sanitation, 
there was fresh sewage visible around the 
bridge supports, demonstrating how extremely 
poor the residents were, and how unsanitary 
the conditions were because of a lack of basic 
services or amenities. The reality of how these 
people lived, with no basic amenities, not even 
a toilet, was very shocking to me. For me it 
raised questions about whether these people, 
living in public space, have human rights or 
must public space to be considered wilderness 
as far as human rights are concerned. 

• The shack was erected by St. John Fuller and 
I with the help of his wife Faith. We were very 
careful not to infringe upon the space of the 
homeless people who occupied the site. 

• The installation only lasted for three days 
before the shack, table and chair, along with 
my vase, vanished. Possibly it was taken 

to use as firewood or perhaps someone 
repurposed it to sleep in: probable reason this 
intervention was so brief was because these 
residents were extremely poor. 

• This intervention was repurposed, ending the 
life of this installation as it moved from the 
aesthetic to the functional. 

• It has subsequently been posted on street art 
websites and re blogged. 
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I DID IT MAO WEI WEI (November 2012) 
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I DID IT MAO WEI WEI 

"But censorship by itself doesn't work. It is, 
as Mao said, about the pen and the gun" 

Al WEIWEI, GUARDIAN. 
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Interventions 4,5 and 6: / Did It Mao Wei Wei( November 2012) 
Ceramic platter (1): Street intervention carried out in August 
2013 and placed at the intersection of End Street and Albertina 
Sisulu Street. Let Freedom Reign. The Sun Shall Never Set On So 
Glorious A Human Achievement (August 2013) Ceramic platter and 
three bud vases: Street intervention carried out in August 2013 and 
placed on the underside of the Joe Slovo off-ramp. I Did It Mao 
Wei Wei (November 2012) Ceramic platter (2): Street intervention 
carried out in August 2013 and placed on the underside of the Joe 
Slovo off-ramp. 

The following three interventions consist of plates that carry a 
portrait image of selected iconic political leaders. Throughout 
history and across cultures, people have been fascinated with 
faces, and in turn, with portrait representation. Portraits represent 
stories of their identity, which museums and galleries display and 
protect as guardians of this history. The next three interventions 
are suggestive of the portrait gallery/ museum and the kind of 
attention or contemplation that is brought to them. 

Duncan (1991:91) points outthatthe general ritual feature of art 
museums "like traditional ritual sites, museum [gallery] space 
is carefully marked off and culturally designated as special, 
reserved for a particular kind of contemplation", demanding a 
special quality of awareness which Turner (1982:41-43) calls 
'liminality'. Duncan (1995:20) further claimed "the art museum as 
a ritual site" creates a space in which individuals can step back 
from the practical concerns and social relations of everyday life, 
and look at themselves and their world, or some particular aspect 
of it, with different thoughts and feelings this was suggestive of 
what I was trying to allude to in this particular space. 

Intervention 4 :1 Did It Mao Wei Wei (November 2012} Ceramic 
platter (1): Street intervention carried out in August 2013 and 
placed at the intersection of End Street and Albertina Sisulu 
Street. 











Inspiration 

• This intervention was carry out in response to 
the "debacle over the temporary 'censorship'" 
(Gers 2012:[sp]) of this platter when it formed 
part of the Dinner for 101 installations at the 
Iziko Museum in Cape Town's Castle of Good 
Hope. I originally purchased this platter with 
the intention of placing it in the street; but 
once it was finished, I was asked if I would 
allow it to be part of the Iziko exhibition. 

• Controversy erupted around the piece when a 
group of Chinese tourists, this trip was part of 
their training to become museum tour guides, 
objected to its depiction of the erstwhile 
Chinese leader. Chairman Mao Zedong, the 
first Chairman of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China from 1945 to 1976. 

• This intervention was inspired by the 
disappearance of Ai Weiwei, who is a 
dissident contemporary Chinese artist and 
political activist. He is highly critical of the 
Chinese government's poor human rights 
record and its restrictions of democratic 
freedom. In 2011, he was arrested by Chinese 
officials, and held for over two months (without 
any official charges being brought against 


him). The international community rallied 
behind him, issuing numerous calls for his 
release. I created this work to shed light on 
Weiwei's disappearance. Like many other 
people around the world, I was concerned that 
he could betaken by the Chinese authorities 
and held without any further explanation. 

Space 

• Two very chaotic roads cross at the 
intersection of End Street and Albertina Sisulu 
Street; as a result this threshold is very busy 
and constrained due to its size, and the amount 
of pedestrians using it. The area contains a 
concentration of many individual thresholds 

of buildings, consisting of apartments, offices, 
arts studios; towers blocks, shops and many 
informal businesses which are conducted in 
the street. 

• I chose this urban space because it contains 
a variety of the city's visual symbols. The 
background to this intervention is a piece of 
street art by well-known artist Faith 47, which 
reads The People Shall Govern. This statement 
is taken from The Freedom Charter of 1955 and 
it became a key part of Mandela's ideology. 


"The people shall govern! Every man and 
woman shall have the right to vote for and to 
stand as a candidate for all bodies which make 
laws; All people shall be entitled to take part 
in the administration of the country; The rights 
of the people shall be the same, regardless of 
race, colour or sex; All bodies of minority rule, 
advisory boards, councils and authorities, shall 
be replaced by democratic organs of self- 
government" (The Freedom Charter 1955:1). 
This forms, along with the visual symbol of an 
old Chinese cultural centre, the back drop to 
this intervention. This space seemed a fitting 
place for this intervention in reaction to the 
attempted 'censorship' of the platter by the 
Chinese tourists. 

• This urban liminal threshold was chosen 
because of its potential to generate fluid or 
'loose space'. As Stevens (2007:14) explains, 
people create loose space because of the 
variety of activities carried out in a space 
that was not originally designed for such 
activities. The many informal businesses 
that exist in this location, demonstrate that 

"a fixed use no longer exists.and in such 

cases, through peoples' activities, spaces 
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become loose" (Stevens 2007:2). The physical 
elements in this area, such as the underside 
of the bridge, have been appropriated by the 
urban dweller. I chose this unregulated space 
to place my unauthorised intervention in order 
to disseminate my message to a wide and, 
diverse population of urban dwellers, which 
would function as a visual resistance to the 
attempted sanctioning of my work by the 
Chinese visitors. This gives me the opportunity 
to express my cultural migrant identity in 
a "loose space .... allowing for identity of 
place and culture to flourish" (Stevens 2007: 

21) a liminal hybrid third space filled with 
possibilities. 

Object 

• Using this political propaganda plate 
commemorating Mao, I highlighted the 
restrictive nature of art in China, which is 
exemplified in Mao's ironic championing of 
cultural production. After the founding of 
the People's Republic of China in 1949, Mao 
Zedong declared that art should serve the 
people: "A bigger and better art museum 

is a sign of political virtue and national 
identity... - recognisably a member of the 
civilised community of modern, liberal nations" 
(Duncan 1991:89), but in this case the works 
of art were highly censored by the State, and 
were only allowed to 'serve' the masses as 
long as they did not criticise or question the 
communist party and their ideology. 

• This intervention is made up of a found 
political ideological propaganda plate 
commemorating the Chinese leader, onto 
which I painted bloodied tears streaming from 
Mao's eyes; these red tears represent sadness 
at the treatment of Weiwei and reference the 


bleeding of 'stigmata' icons and holy portraits. 
The title also makes reference, to Mao and 
the dissident contemporary visual artist Wei 
We and refers to the song. The title, which 
was applied using black ceramic decal letters, 
refers to the song / did it my way (Paul Anka 
1967) which was sung and popularised by 
Frank Sinatra. I chose this song because the 
lyrics of the song tell the story of a man who, 
having grown old, reflects back on his life 
as death approaches. He has come to terms 
with his mortality and takes responsibility for 
how he has dealt with all the challenges in 
life while maintaining a respectable degree 
of integrity. I painted gold lustre around the 
portrait of Mao and on top I placed a thick 
black ceramic decal picture border. The added 
decoration is evocative of ornate and heavily 
decorated eighteenth-century European 
portraits. 

• I painted a red strip onto the wall of the bridge 
bent and cemented the ceramic platter on top 
of this. During the 'Cultural Revolution', artists 
were forced to serve political and propaganda 
purposes and works of art were expected to 
foment revolution by being "red, bright, and 
shining" (Avril 2009: [sp]). The painting of the 
bright red strip behind the intervention makes 
reference to this. 

Response 

• As mentioned earlier, after the opening of 
the Dinner for 101 installation exhibition, 
the work was strongly criticised by a group 
of young tourists visiting from China, who 
insisted that the piece be removed as they 
found it disrespectful to Mao. Esther Esmayol, 
the show's curator, described the incident; 
"They objected to the manner in which Mao 


was depicted and very forcefully demanded 
to buy the piece in order to destroy it" (Attan 
2013:07). Out of concern for its safety, the 
plate was temporarily removed from the main 
table and placed instead on a side table in the 
banqueting hall, while Iziko made a decision 
about the work. As this point there was a very 
vocal response on social media, demanding 
to have the piece reinstated to its original 
place. It was promptly decided to return the 
plate to the main table setting, with the clear 
understanding that Iziko welcomed "lively 
debate and discussions on important social 
issues and commentary affecting our shared 
humanity" (Atta 2013:7). 

• Because of the group's persistence, Esmayol 
(2012) phoned me to enquire whether the 
work was up for sale. I asked Esmayol to ask 
the Chinese tourists how they felt about the 
disappearance of Weiwei, and she replied 
saying that they seemed to have no idea of the 
controversy surrounding him. 

• Esmayol stated on behalf of the Iziko museum 
that "we still welcome visitors, including 
people from 'mainland China'. It was just 
alarming that this particular group of young 
visitors expressed themselves in the way 
they did and that they seemed oblivious to 
contemporary issues in their country" (Attan 
2013:7). 

• While putting this intervention up, I was 
approached by one of the local street children, 
who asked me about my work and what it 
signified. I explained to him why I had chosen 
to put it in this particular space. He expressed 
an interest in art, explaining that he felt the 
graffiti in the area made the street more 
colourful and interesting. 
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LET FREEDOM REIGN. THE SUN SHALL NEVER SET ON SO GLORIOUS A HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT June 2013) 
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LET FREEDOM RE GN.THE SUN SHALL NEVER SET ON SO GLOR OUS A HUMAN ACH EVEMENT 


"It is said that no one truly knows a nation 
until one has been inside its jails" 

NELSON MANDELA, LONG WALK TO FREEDOM. 


Intervention 5: The latter two interventions: Let Freedom Reign 
The Sun Shall Never Set On So Glorious A Human Achievement 
(June 2013) Ceramic platter and three bud vases and I Did It Mao 
Wei Wei (November 2012) Ceramic platter (2) I placed in close 
proximity to each other in order to create a dialogue between 
them. My aim in creating this juxtaposition was to forge a new 
experience for the urban dweller Let Freedom Reign. The Sun 
Shall Never Set On So Glorious A Human Achievement (August 
2013) Ceramic platter and three bud vases. Street intervention 
placed on the underside of the Joe Slovo off-ramp. 

Inspiration 

• The title of this plate is part of a quote taken from Mandela's 
speech at his presidential inauguration (Pretoria May 10,1994): 

Today, all of us do, by our presence here, and by our 
celebrations in other parts of our country and the world, 
confer glory and hope to new-born liberty. Our daily deeds 
as ordinary South Africans must produce an actual South 
African reality that will reinforce humanity's belief in justice, 
strengthen its confidence in the nobility of the human soul 
and sustain all our hopes for a glorious life for all. Never, 
never and never again shall it be that this beautiful land 
will again experience the oppression of one by another 
and suffer the indignity of being the skunk of the world. 

Let freedom reign. The sun shall never set on so glorious a 
human achievement! God bless Africa! 

The ceramic platter was hung to celebrate and honour 
Nelson Mandela at a time when he was critically ill in 
hospital. 

Space 

• This intervention took place near Arts on Main in Johannesburg 
under a bridge that forms the underside of the Joe Slovo off¬ 
ramp. The site of this particular off-ramp seemed very fitting as 
it was named in tribute to Joe Slovo who was an anti-apartheid 
activist. His wife, Ruth First, was also an activist and was killed 
in a parcel bomb explosion in Maputo, Mozambique where she 
worked in exile from South Africa (Joe Slovo [sa]:1). 
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Object 

• The ceramic platter has a printed iron oxide 
ceramic decal image of Mandela's smiling 
face. The iron oxide gives a sepia quality to 
the portrait. Sepia prints traditionally make 
the subject appear lighter, softer and in this 
case more transparent; I chose this effect to 
represent Mandela as someone beautiful that 
once existed, but was now fading away. This 
seemed fitting because at the time I made the 
plate his existence was hanging in the balance 
between life and death. 

• The portrait was surrounded with gold lustre 
which references "the gold and gems of 
early altar frames [that] suggested the glories 
of Heaven; and the elaborate altarpieces 
developed in the fourteenth and fifteenth- 
century Italy" (Mitchell [sa]:1). I then finished 
it with an ornate black ceramic decal transfer 
picture frame to reference the surrounds used 
by the 'grand masters' of portrait painting 

in the eighteenth century, which hang in 
museums today. 

• I also applied gold lustre to three found 
ornamental bric-a-brac bud vases which were 


cemented on top of the platter. The bud vase, 
which can be filled with a single stem or with 
several stems of mixed flowers, represented a 
simple token of friendship and remembrance. 
These simple objects reference the 
sentimentality and humble value of bric-a-brac 
ornaments and seemed, to me, to symbolise 
Mandela's simplicity and humility, 

• As with the previous intervention a strip of 
the wall behind the plate, on the bridge bent, 
is painted bright red. The colour red was 
chosen because not only is it highly visible, 
it is also has associations with danger, 
sacrifice, passion, fire, blood, and anger 
which symbolise Mandela's fight for civil rights 
and liberty. Once again it is used as a way of 
drawing attention to the space and set it apart 
from the surrounding environment. 

Response 

• By positioning the bud vases on top of the 
platter and placing flowers into them, I was 
attempting to create a potential interaction 
with the urban dweller, similar to the 
interaction that occurs with some memorials, 
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where "... citizens may act as curators taking 
responsibility for removing dead flowers" 
(Stevens and Franck 2007:142). The laying of 
floral tributes following the death of Princess 
Diana in 1997 is believed to be one of the 
origins of this particular utilization of public 
space to express private morning. During 
the course of this interaction, a space for 
contemplation and reflection may be created. 

• In the days following the death of Nelson 
Mandela, flowers were placed in and around 
the bud vases: this was some time after the 
initial intervention. 

• There was also a lot of response from this 
image when I placed it on social media, with 
some people using the image as their profile 
picture and commenting that it was a pertinent 
statement, reflecting Mandela's imminent 
passing and his everlasting legacy. In their 
opinion, this was because the art work was 
available, and my placing it in the street was 
considered an unselfish act. 





















I DID IT MAO WEI WEI (November 2012) 
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I DID IT MAO WEI WEI 

"Of course you know, this means war" 

JOE ADAMSON, BUGS BUNNY FIFTY YEABS AND 
ONLY ONE GBEYHABE. 
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Intervention 6 :1 Did It Mao Wei Wei (August 2013) Ceramic platter (2): 

Street Intervention carried out on August 2013 and placed underside 

of the Joe Slovo off-ramp. 

Inspiration 

• I positioned this platter, close to intervention five, with a view 
to creating the impression of walking through a portrait gallery/ 
museum space. I hoped to attract the attention of urban dwellers' 
towards this space and the interventions placed within it, thereby 
creating an alternative experience of the urban landscape. 

• As Duncan (1995:10) states, the general ritual features of art 
museums are achieved by marking off a "liminal" zone of time and 
space in which visitors are more open to experiencing something 
different. In this intervention I aimed to achieve something 
similar by creating a marked off liminal zone for a different visual 
experience of city. 

Space 

• One of the reasons that I was drawn to this site is the grandeur 
and size of this bridge, which forme holds the dramatic presence 
of a monument and is reminiscent of a Grand Museum. My father 
was a civil engineer and I was brought up with an appreciation 
for engineering feats. This has formed a strong part of my cultural 
heritage. 

Object 

• This object is treated in a similar way as the first platter / Did It Mao 
Wei Wei (intervention four). I positioned this platter with a view to 
creating a dialogue with Let Freedom Reign. The Sun Shall Never 
Set On So Glorious A Eluman Achievement (intervention five). 

• Again I treated the wall in the same manner, but placed the Weiwei 
image on another bridge bent behind the Mandela portrait. 

Response 

• More street art has been added to the next bridge bent, using a 
similar colour red, thereby creating a visually strong and colourful 
addition to this gallery space in the street. 

• This has also been on websites and re - blogged on social media. 
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IF YOU GO DOWN TO THE WOODS TODAY (August 2013) 
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IF YOU GO DOWN TO THE WOODS TODAY 

"Broken and beautiful, fractured and rare 
Missing pieces that used to be there. 

Busted and heavenly, trash from afar 

To me you look complete, hey, who needs hands and feet? 

When you're beautiful, beautiful, 

Just as you are. 

Busted and heavenly, of trash, you're the star 
Your arms have gone astray, 

Your nose is far away. 

And you're beautiful, beautiful, 

Just as you are" 

OSCAR THE GROUCH, SESAME STREET. 
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Intervention 7: If You Go Down to the Woods Today (August 2013) 

Blocks: Street Intervention placed on Anderson Street. 

Inspiration 

• The motivation behind this intervention was the position of the 
site which consists of a bridge, which crosses an extremely 
polluted storm water drain. This storm water drain was very 
evocative of an English dike (it struck me as an urban version 
of it) that I used to play near when I was a young child; a dike is 
similar to a ditch and is sometimes used as a property boundary 
marker or a small drainage channel. Adjoining the bridge is a 
building, fashioned as a castle with concrete statues placed on 
its turrets. The building was originally constructed as an outlet 
to sell these concrete creations, and added an exotic fantasy 
quality that I was instantly drawn to. The bridge was very 
broken and run down at one corner and this presented me with 
a great opportunity to reconstruct it. 

Space 

• This intervention was positioned on the bridge in Anderson 
Street near to the crossing of Berea Street. In this immediate 
area is the Mai Mai market which is one of the oldest markets 
in Johannesburg and is dedicated to traditional healing. "Apart 
perhaps, from the Faraday market, no other complex can boast 
such a rich concentration of traditional herbs and healers. 

The sickly of the city flock here to have their ills, physical and 
spiritual, divined and treated by traditional healers" (Majola 
2013:1). 

• A small public park exists in this space, positioned between 
the Joe Slovo on and off ramps. The park has been repurposed 
for use as an open air church space where services are held 
regularly. The park has many painted white stones that are 
positioned to distinguish certain spaces where religious rituals 
are performed. 

• To the side of the market is a shebeen, and a very busy vibrant 
taxi rank, with all the informal trading that goes on around these 
sites. 

• On the opposite side of the road to this bridge is a recycling 
centre. There are many of these recycling centres popping up 
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in the inner city, and as Bheki (who conducts 
walking and street art tours in the area) 
expressed to me, "they really pull down the 
area and many of the spaces that they use are 
hijacked". The recycling facility attracts many 
young homeless children, who are desperate 
for money, and will recycle anything they 
can get their hands on, including removing of 
metals from plastic by melting. This is a very 
dangerous process that generates extremely 
hazardous and noxious air pollution. The 
surrounding area contains plenty of evidence 
of soot and ashes along with the left over 
plastic waste. 

• The thresholds of this area, including the 
recycling facility, flow over into the road and 
consequently distinctions between inside and 
outside have become blurred. "Such open 
thresholds cannot filter sensations according 
to the practical needs of the passer by.... 
views, music, smells ... actions for both realms 
extend across the threshold develop and 
overlap" (Stevens 2007:88). As a result of all 
this activity, there is a diverse mix of urban 
dwellers that pass by in the street. 

Objects 

• The intervention consists of large and small 
ceramic blocks, which are modular and can 
be interchanged with the bricks used to 
reconstruct the bridge. In addition I used these 
blocks to act as a canvas for decoration and 
for the multiple layers of imagery and pattern 
that I use. 

• I covered some of them with coloured floral 
sheets of ceramic decal transfers that are 
reminiscent of my grandmother's special china 
cups. 

• On some I added on-glaze, sprayed through 


lace, which is similar of the lace curtains used 
in my childhood environment, to create privacy 
and maintain a social distance. Used as a 
religious item, lace is intended to show honour 
to an object or space. 

• These are again further layered with black 
ceramic decal silhouette images, as described 
previously, which explore issues of my culture 
and my childhood by engaging with the duality 
of make-believe, and reality. 

• I also incorporated found and slip-cast 
ceramic objects into and on top of the wall. 
These consisted of toys and knick-knacks 
which I decorated and embellished with 
acrylic paint. 

Response 

• The intervention took some time to construct, 
and during this time I conversed with the 
diverse mix of urban dwellers that passed by 
in the street. Some kindly invited me to Church, 
some staggered into me on the way back from 
the shebeen, and a couple of street children, 
who earn a living by recycling, stopped to try 
and sell me objects, which they thought I could 
use in my installation. 

• Nearly all the passers-by stopped to ask me 
what I was doing and they used the word 
beautiful to describe the intervention. Some 
expressed surprise that I was repairing the 
bridge without any recompense; some of the 
mothers expressed their worry about the state 
of the broken condition of the bridge and were 
fearful that it was a danger to the local young 
children; they were pleased to see it repaired. 

• I went backthe next day and some of the 
vulnerable pieces had been stolen, and a week 
later someone had attacked it with a rock or 
brick and caused considerable damage but 


it was still standing. While visually recording 
the damage, a young girl who worked in the 
shebeen came past and told me how sad she 
was to see that it had been vandalised, and 
she noted that this had been carried out by 
the street children who sleep in the area. She 
stated that a lot of the street children were on 
substances which made their behaviour very 
aggressive but these substances helped them 
to deal with the harsh realities of living on the 
street. 

• This seemed very sad for the community, 
as they had expressed joy at seeing the 
bridge beautified and made safe during the 
construction. I explained that I would restore 
it and make it strong enough to withstand 
this type of destruction. The destruction 
highlights the fact that the "diversity of uses of 
urban thresholds [in this area] is not without 
difficulties or conflicts" (Stevens 2007:90). 

• This intervention also highlights the plight 
of the street children in this area, who "are 
most especially harmed on the streets, by the 
harsh physical conditions, by violence and 
harassment, [and] by labour exploitation" 
(Richter 1991:8). This is reflected in the 
marginality of the spaces that they occupy 
and, more importantly, it sheds light on the 
way these young street children are being 
integrated into the 'new' South Africa's 
capitalist economy. 

• I felt a strong sense of attachment towards 
the local community populating this space, as 
they had taken the time to stop and converse 
with me. This installation exposed me to the 
role of 'communitas' (Turner 2009:96), that is 
the emotion of human experience and contact 
within the community, and as such I felt a 
strong bond within this liminal city space. 
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WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS (August 2013) 
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WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 


"A city, like a person has a soul, a personality or 
whatever you want to call it that is specific to 
that particular city. What elements conspire to 
generate this feeling is not clear but it is probably 
the result of several factors: history, the people, 
the geography, the politics etc..." 

ROADSWORTH, WACLAWEK. 
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Intervention 8: When It Rains, It Pours (August 2013) Blocks and 

Ducks: Street intervention placed on Fox Street near to Phillips 

Street. 

Inspiration 

• I found the decay of this uninhabited and abandoned space 
profoundly poignant and inspiring; the decay of the crumbling 
brick and concrete walls transforming it into a strange and 
beautiful landscape. "The thresholds of [these] old buildings 
draw together a sense of a liminal moment and a sense of 
historical progression" (Stevens 2007: 81) 

• I was also drawn to this site because there is a skateboarding 
facility, where all the local children meet in order to practice. 
These liminal 'non spaces' of the city can highlight the social 
responsibility of urban planning: "Children's participation 

in public life raises serious questions about the quality of 
children's playtime activities, their rights to the city, their sense 
of community, and general well-being" (Lansdowne (2011: [sp]). 

Space 

• This intervention took place over the same storm water drain 
that I used for the work If You Go Down to the Woods Today 
(intervention seven) but on a different bridge further up. 

• The space creates an unexpected surprise when coming 
upon it suddenly in a very urban environment. It offers a view 
between old industrial buildings where the water runs off 
these buildings into the storm water drain. The water makes its 
presence known as it appears and then disappears under the 
road. 

• Just as the flyovers and underpasses form an arterial network 
of roads, the storm water drains, running beneath our feet in 
the city, form a largely hidden underground network. 

Objects 

• This intervention consists of small blocks reminiscent of my 
childhood building blocks: wooden blocks are "often one of 

the first experiences a child has playing with others.they 

encourage interaction and imagination" (Toy Block 2013:2). As 





















such, these traditional toys form an important 
aspect of my cultural background. 

• These ceramic blocks are stacked on top of 
each other, ranging from five centimetres to 
eight centimetres in size. Three dimensional 
slip cast objects have been cut up and 
attached to them. The final combined objects 
were under glazed, glazed, lustred, and finally 
on-glazed, some parts were painted with 
acrylic paint and sealed. The slip cast objects 
attached, consisted of guns, roses, hand 
grenades and heads: signifying my current 
social reality. I cemented these to the wall 

of one of the old industrial buildings which 
adjoins the bridge. 

• The second part of this intervention consisted 
of bright yellow ducks. Throughout history, 
"toys have played an important part in the 
transmission of culture from adults to children. 
Yet there have been few toys with the 'staying 
power' to achieve popularity with generations 
of children, and still remain a fond childhood 
plaything in the memories of generations of 
parents" (RubaDuck 2013:1). A rubber duck, to 
play with at bath time, is often one of the first 
gifts a baby receives and it again evokes my 
history; a symbol of the innocence and joy I 
experienced as a child. 

• The ducks were slip moulded from a child's 
rubber duck, they were painted with under 
glazed in bright yellow and then glazed and on 
top of this on-glaze is further applied. I then 
cemented the ducks onto ceramic plates, 
which had on them, sheets of ceramic decal 
flowers. Again the decoration is reminiscent 
of my grandmother's tea set. The plates were 
then positioned just above the water line of 
the storm water drain in order to give the 
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impression of the rubber ducks swimming in 
the effluence. 

• The storm water drain was very difficult to get 
to as these drains are not designed for public 
access. 

Response 

• Upon my return a few weeks later, the water 
flow had increased drastically, was very dark 
in colour and the bright yellow ducks had 
turned black; probably due to the polluted 
effluence, which looked like contaminated 
industrial toxic run off entering the storm 
water drain. The blocks at this time were still 
in their original condition. 

• As explained by Ajay Garde (1999: [sp]) 
marginal spaces are defined as open spaces 
between buildings and the street and thus 
are generated as inevitable by-products of 
urban spatial development. This intervention 
illuminated an 'marginal space', and by using 
symbols and narratives from my childhood 
juxtaposed against the skateboarding facility, 
the social and spatial evolution of play and 
amusement is captured. It also creates a 
space of public awareness and a sense of 
surprise to something that was a 'non place'. 
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A Lomography Spinner film camera was used to take the 360°panoramic views. This is particularly effective for recording my interventions as it illustrates the surrounding urban space 
and context that these objects are placed in. I use 35mm film because of its ability to capture the ephemeral moment; it is a documentary medium that is faithful to the character of my 
interventions. 
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